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Drive Him Out! 
By Walter E. Myer 














BACH one of us has an evil companion 

who follows us about, stands at our 
elbow, prompts us to unworthy thoughts 
and acts, gets in the way of our advance- 
ment, interferes with us at work and 
play, stirs up trouble between us and our 
friends, and keeps us from being as 
happy as we should. We all know him 
intimately and to our sorrow. We are 
ashamed of our association with him, 
and pretend that he has no influence over 
us. The name of this companion is 
Jealousy. 

Jealousy is slinking and unattractive, 
and probably most of us would not make 
his acquaintance if it were not for his 
cousin, Ambition, a fine upright fellow, 
whom we naturally like. The two cous- 
ins are frequently together, unfortu- 
nately, and it is through Ambition that 
we came to know Jealousy. 

Ambition is alway giving us good ad- 
vice. He tells us to do our best at all 
times, to try to do really big things, to 
make something of our lives and our 
opportunities. 

Then Jealousy steps in and suggests 
that we be on guard against some friend 
or neighbor. He says someone is getting 
ahead of us, is winning some prize or 
recognition that we should have. He 
tries to make us dissatisfied with the 
rewards we receive. 

He even prompts us to try to pull our 
friend down or to say something against 
him. He gets us so confused that we 
cannot keep our eyes on the goal which 
Ambition has marked out for us. He 
says we are fools to go ahead being 
happy over the progress we’re making if 
someone else is moving forward a little 
faster than we are. He keeps prodding 
us until we really do lose the sense of 
enjoyment in our progress and in our 
everyday living. 

We begin to give too much attention 
to the rewards others are receiving. We 
grow bitter. We become unfriendly or 
unf.ir toward our friends. Then we 
make false steps in our own efforts. A 
runner constantly looking over his shoul- 
der to see how his rivals are doing is 
likely to lose the 
lead and fall back 
in the race. Over- 
attention to the oth- 
er fellow may throw 
one off the track. 

Here and there we 
find a person who is 
shrewd enough or 
wise enough to see 
through Jealousy’s 
schemings. That 
person continues to 
associate with Ambition and to follow 
his counsel. He moves on, doing his 
best, rejoicing in his own progress. But 
he turns a cold shoulder upon Jealousy 
and refuses to look unfavorably upon the 
successes of his friends. People who 
follow that course will have a great 
advantage throughout their lives over 
those of us who remain under the influ- 
ence of an evil and undesirable com- 
panion. 

It may not be easy for us to rid our- 
selves of Jealousy. Too often he takes 
advantage of us to encourage the worst 
side of our natures. A sense of humor 
and unselfishness, though, can help us 
banish him. 





Walter E. Myer 





WIDE WORLD 
IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. This modern housing development, built for 
government employes, is one result of a big improvement program in the colony. 


Africa Is Wakening 


Industrial Development Is Sensational, but Nationalism Poses 


Big Problems for Colonial Powers 


NE of the most troubled lands in 
the world is Kenya, Britain’s 
colony that lies across the equator in 
eastern Africa. Since 1952 a native 
secret society called the Mau Mau has 
been waging a campaign of terrorism 
there. The Mau Mau have been trying 
to drive Kenya’s European settlers out 
of the country. In stealthy, violent 
raids, the terrorists have killed dozens 
of Europeans and hundreds of natives 
loyal to the settlers. 

The British are determined to curb 
the terrorists. In recent months, they 
have captured several of the top lead- 
ers of the Mau Mau. A number of the 
secret society’s chieftains are now co- 
operating with the British to bring the 
fighting to an end. Nonetheless, it 
may be a long time before this colony 
is entirely peaceful again. 

Even though no other African lands 
are experiencing the reign of terror 
that grips Kenya, many of them are 
going through troubled times. The 
big question confronting the vast con- 


tinent of Africa—seecond in size to. 


Asia—is this: How can harmony be 
maintained between the Europeans 
who have settled in Africa and the na- 
tives of the region? 

Lending urgency to this question 
are these facts and figures: About 85 
per cent of the continent is controlled 
by European nations, yet there are 
only about 5 million Europeans living 
in Africa. Estimates as to the num- 
ber of native Africans differ, but there 
are believed to be at least 195 million. 

The lack of harmony between Euro- 


peans and natives is especially acute 
in the colonial lands south of the Sa- 
hara. Big changes are taking place 
throughout central Africa today. Bull- 
dozers and other machines are pushing 
back the jungle and forest, and the na- 
tives are coming in contact with a way 
of life they had never dreamed of. 
The impact of western ways on primi- 
tive Africa is creating knotty prob- 
lems in human relations. 

For hundreds of years the natives of 
central Africa lived in the most prim- 
itive way. They slept in crude huts, 
and for food they killed animals with 
spears. They were completely unaware 
of the world outside the forest or the 
jungle. 

Today while many still live in this 
manner, millions of natives are get- 
ting away from such a completely 
primitive existence. They are getting 
their first inkling of western ideas and 
ways of life. 

Among some of the natives, the idea 
of nationalism—the desire of a people 
to run.their own government—is start- 
ing to catch hold. Though the idea is 
still foreign to the vast majority of 
Africans, it seems likely to spread as 
more and more natives exchange their 
ancient living habits for western ways. 
Already it seems plain that the day is 
past when the European overlords and 
settlers will have everything their own 
way. 

Many thoughtful people in the free 
world, looking at developments in 
Africa, are asking: Is this region 

(Continued on page 6) 


Congressional 
Investigations 


Question of How Inquiries and 
Probes Should Be Handled 
Is Now under Study 


URING the last several weeks, 
most of the news from Congress 
has involved committee investigations. 
So much is said about these investiga- 
tions that the newspaper reader could 
almost lose sight of the fact that 
Congress’ main job is to study pro- 
posed laws and pass or reject them. 

The truth is, however, that congres- 
sional probes are, in many cases, 
rather closely related to the task of 
passing bills. If our lawmakers are 
to reach wise decisions on the meas- 
ures which come before them, they 
must conduct probes and‘gather facts 
about those measures. 

But one often hears complaints that 
the committees hold too many in- 
vestigations which aren’t connected 
with any proposed laws. Critics 
argue: “Congressmen frequently con- 
duct hearings without regard to pend- 
ing legislation, on subjects’ that 
promise to yield sensational news 
stories. Such investigations are mere 
headlines-hunting expeditions, and 
should be curbed.” 

Other Americans reply: “Congress 
serves a valuable purpose when it digs 
up and publicizes facts about harmful 
situations that need to be corrected. 
Moreover, sensationalism is sometimes 
the best means of focusing public at- 
tention on the facts.” 

We can be sure, in any case, that 
probes—sensational and otherwise— 
will continue to make up a big share 
of our lawmakers’ work. The main 
dispute today centers upon how they 
should be conducted. Numerous Re- 
publicans and Democrats believe some 
new rules should be adopted to ensure 
fair procedure in these investigations. 

The issue became especially promi- 
nent after Senator Joseph McCarthy’s 
controversial session with Brigadier 
General Ralph Zwicker last month. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





BACHRACH 
REPRESENTATIVE Jacob Javits has 
a plan for congressional inquiries 
that certain political observers favor 
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Congressional Investigations Discussed 


(Concluded from page 1) 


McCarthy, acting as a “committee of 
one,” questioned General Zwicker 
about the Army’s handling of a sus- 
pected communist. Dissatisfied with 
the General’s testimony, McCarthy 
declared that Zwicker was “not fit” to 
wear the military uniform, and implied 
that he didn’t have “the brains of a 
five-year-old.” 

Most observers, even including some 
newspapers which nearly always sup- 
port McCarthy, felt that the Senator’s 
violent personal attack upon Zwicker 
—a World War II hero—was unjus- 
tified. Others insisted that Zwicker 
had not cooperated with McCarthy as 
well as he should have. 

Then came the case of Mrs. Annie 
Lee Moss. McCarthy, involved in a 
bitter fight with the Army because of 
the Zwicker episode, suddenly called 
attention to charges that Mrs. Moss, 
who was working for the Army Signal 
Corps, had at one time been a commu- 
nist. A former FBI agent had testified 
that some woman named Annie Lee 
Moss was on the communist rolls sev- 
eral years ago (but this agent could 
not be certain that it was the same 
Mrs. Moss who is now under attack). 


Accusation Denied 


The Signal Corps employe had lately 
appeared before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee to deny any 
connection with communism. McCar- 
thy brought her case before his group 
and publicized the charges that had 
been made against her in advance of 
her appearance before his committee. 
As soon as Mrs. Moss was given the 
chance to do so, she told the McCarthy 
group—under oath—that she had 
never been a communist and knew al- 
most nothing about communism. 

By then, she had been suspended 
from her Army job. McCarthy’s sup- 
porters say this indicates that the 
Signal Corps thinks there is substan- 
tial evidence against her. But Demo- 
cratic Senator Stuart Symington, a 
member of McCarthy’s committee, 
felt confident enough of Mrs. Moss’s 
innocence that he offered to help her 
get a new job if the Signal Corps 
wouldn’t take her back. 

After Mrs. Moss had completed her 
testimony, Senator McCarthy’s assist- 
ant—Roy Cohn—said the committee 
had some more evidence against her, 
but he refused to give details about 
it. Certain political observers contend 
that serious and damaging charges 
should not have been made public 
against Mrs. Moss unless convincing 
evidence could be brought forth to 
back them up. These observers feel 
that the cases of Zwicker and Mrs. 
Moss, as well as others, call attention 
to abuses that need correction. 

First, there are complaints against 
having several congressional commit- 
tees work on the same problem at the 
same time. Mrs. Moss was called 
before McCarthy’s Senate investiga- 
tors just after she had been questioned 
by a House group. 

A little more than a year ago, when 
the present Congress was getting or- 
ganized, three committees announced 
plans to hunt subversives in our 
schools and colleges. During last fall’s 
Harry Dexter White dispute, says Rep- 
resentative Francis Walter of Penn- 
sylvania, investigating committees 
competed desperately to “get into the 
act.” 


People who favor a change in con- 
gressional investigating procedures 
argue as follows: ° 

“The present system leads to great 
confusion, and to a suspicion that the 
committees are often merely compet- 
ing for headlines. Still worse, it works 
an injustice on anyone who is accused 
of subversive activities or other mis- 
deeds. If such a person is investigated 
and cleared by one group, another 
committee is likely to reopen his case 
and grill him again. 

“An individual who is tried in Court, 
and found not guilty, cannot be tried 





ed ofOL Ne s° 


and driven from positions of influ- 
ence.” 

Republican Representative Jacob 
Javits of New York is one of those 
who urge the creation of entirely new 
congressional machinery for handling 
anti-subversive probes. He advocates 
a 14-member joint committee of U. S. 
senators and representatives, which 
would be the only congressional group 
authorized to investigate subversive 
and un-American activities. It would 


replace all the committees that now 
probe such matters. 
Javits’ supporters say that his plan 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 








UNCLE SAM is doing a lot of sifting to get at the facts 


again for the same offense, but no 
such rule applies in the case of con- 
gressional probes. It is true, of course, 
that congressional committees don’t 
formally convict people and impose 
fines or jail sentences. But they can 
damage a person’s reputation, no 
matter whether he is guilty or inno- 
cent. Accused individuals should not 
be subjected to endless questioning by 
one committee after another.” 

Defenders of the present state of 
affairs reply: 

“The more groups we have on the 
job of hunting communists and other 
subversives, the better the job will be 
done. One committee is likely to dig 
up information that the others have 
missed. One committee may be able to 
trap a communist witness who has 
successfully fooled others. 

“We don’t need to worry much about 
‘unfair’ treatment of: witnesses. Most 
of the people who are accused of pro- 
communist activities have engaged in 
highly suspicious acts, or they wouldn’t 
be under investigation in the first 
place. Besides, what if a few people 
are treated unjustly? The main point 
is that communists must be exposed 


would eliminate the problem of having 
“one inquiry stumbling over another” 
—as a New York Times writer de- 
scribes the present situation. Oppo- 
nents claim that it would slow down 
the work of exposing Reds. 

Representative Javits would have his 
proposed committee operate under a 
strict set of rules, somewhat like those 
which govern courts, to ensure fair- 
ness. Other lawmakers, including 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon and 
Senator Herbert Lehman of New York, 
urge that such rules be established and 
made compulsory for the committees 
that now exist. 

The Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, under Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan, has drawn up some “sug- 
gestions” on procedure and passed 
them along to all the Senate commit- 
tee chairmen, but Ferguson says his 
group doesn’t plan to force its sug- 
gested rules upon anyone. Among the 
regulations most frequently proposed 
are these: 

(1) Requirements that a majority 
of the committee or subcommittee 
members must be present when a wit- 
ness is questioned. It is argued that 


¢ 

the presence of a majority of commit- 
tee or subcommittee members will help 
guarantee that the hearing is properly 
conducted. On the other side it is con- 
tended that a committee can get more 
work done—can question more people 
—if its chairman and its members are 
allowed to go out individually and hold 
hearings. 

(2) Restrictions against publicizing 
unproved accusations. The Washing- 
ton Star, in discussing this matter, re- 
fers to the Annie Lee Moss case as 
follows: - 

“Mrs. Moss ... denied the accusa- 
tions against her. . . . This brought 
from Committee Counsel Cohn the 
statement that the committee had se- 
cret evidence against Mrs. Moss which 
could not be produced at the time. 

“Quite properly, Republican Senator 
Mundt, presiding in the absence of 
Senator McCarthy, ordered Mr. Cohn’s 
remark stricken from the record. .. . 

“But the damage had been done. 
Mrs. Moss has been suspended from 
her job and is destitute. Her denial 
under oath of communist affiliation has 
been... largely nullified by Mr. Cohn’s 
claim. . . . For all practical purposes 
she has been . . . convicted and con- 
demned at this stage on the basis of 
some alleged secret evidence . . . so se- 
cret that not even the minority mem- 
bers of the committee know anything 
about it. This is a procedure which 
flies in the face of all our traditions.” 


Another View 


McCarthy’s defenders, on the other 
hand, argue that it is sometimes neces- 
sary for a committee to publicize a 
dangerous situation when—at the same 
time—it would be unwise to reveal the 
source from which the investigators 
received their facts. They say it would 
be unwise and harmful to “hamstring” 
committee chairmen and members in 
their public statements. 

(3) Here are some other suggested 
rule changes involving treatment of 
witnesses: First, that a lawyer em- 
ployed by the witness should be allowed 
to accompany him and advise him at 
any committee hearing; second, that 
any accused person scheduled to ap- 
pear before a committee should be told 
in advance what charges are being 
lodged against him; third, that any ac- 
cused person should be given plenty of 
opportunity to answer his accusers. 

Some congressional groups, it is 
claimed, have been lax about observing 
such rules of fair play, while others 
have been quite careful in this respect. 

In the courts, America and other 
democratic nations have developed a 
tradition of strict adherence to rules 
which—generally speaking—guarantee 
fair treatment for the accused. There 
are laws governing the kinds of evi- 
dence that can be presented, and the 
opportunities for self-defense that an 
accused person must receive. 

As was pointed out earlier, congres- 
sional investigating committees are 
not courts. They don’t mete out fines 
or jail sentences. For this reason, 
many observers do not feel that these 
congressional groups should be re- 
quired to follow strict rules of proce- 
dure. Others reply that the investi- 
gating bodies—whose activities and 
statements are having a growing influ- 
ence in this nation—should conduct 
their work as carefully and objectively 
as does any court in the land. 
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Edward Murrow 
News Commentator 


DWARD MURROW has § figured 

prominently in the headlines since 
he attacked Senator Joseph McCarthy 
in a television broadcast. The CBS 
news commentator, a short time ago 
devoted the entire half hour of his 
weekly ‘See It Now” program to the 
activities of the Republican legislator 
from Wisconsin. 

Murrow, a veteran of nearly 20 years 
of broadcasting, showed a series of 
film “clips” and sound recordings of 
the Senator speaking during congres- 
sional hearings and press conferences. 
Toward the close of the program, 
Murrow told his audience: 

“The line between investigating and 
persecuting is a very fine one, and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin has 
stepped over it repeatedly.” The com- 
mentator told his audience that~ Mc- 
Carthy could have equal time on the 
same program to answer the charges. 

Senator McCarthy’s first reply ap- 
peared in the press. He called Mur- 
row “an extreme left-winger,” and ac- 
cused the commentator of having 
worked in an official capacity for a 
“communist propaganda organization” 
in 1935. 

The Senator is scheduled to appear 
on Murrow’s program April 6. In ac- 
cepting, he told the commentator: 

\ “If I am correct in my position that 
you have consciously served the com- 
munist cause, it is very important for 
your listeners to have the clear-cut doc- 
umented facts .. .” 

Murrow’s reply 
was this: “The rec- 
ord when it is fin- 
ished will show who 
has served the com- 
munist cause, you 
or I.” The com- 
mentator also 
pointed out that 
John Foster Dulles, 
now Secretary of 
State, was a board member of private 
groups which largely financed the or- 
ganization that McCarthy accuses of 
having spread “communist propa- 
ganda.” 

Murrow, 46, first attracted public 
attention during World War II when 
his radio broadcasts from London gave 
the American people a vivid picture 
of life in the British capital during 
German air raids. When the war 
ended, he returned to New York and 
was made a Vice President of CBS. 
Two years later he resigned his execu- 
tive post because he preferred to re- 
main a news commentator. He is still 
on the board of directors of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Murrow was born in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on April 25, 1908. 
When he was six, his parents moved 
to the State of Washington, where he 
began his schooling. He was gradu- 
ated with honors from Washington 
State College. 

The commentator has won many ra- 
dio and TV awards for his coverage 
of important news events. He is the 
author of several books, and has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from five 
colleges. 
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Ed Murrow 





Lost, yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 
each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered, for they are gone 
forever. —HORACE MANN 


HOW WOULD YOU like to be up in the air in this tiny French plane? 
little over 15 feet wide, is 17 feet long, and weighs about 1,400 pounds. 
engine carries the ship at more than 300 miles an hour. 


successful first test flight. 
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Science in the News 








LECTRONIC eyes may some day 

help blind persons walk with more 
certainty and without the aid of canes 
or Seeing-Eye dogs. 

Two of these “eyes” were described 
at a recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. One scientist revealed that 
a device has been developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
which warns its user of obstacles. 

The handle of the device transmits 
a warning to the blind person when 
an obstacle is coming into range. This 
is done by what are called stimulator 
points on the handle which press 
against the user’s fingers. 

Another instrument, carried like a 
lunch pail, was also described. It 
shoots out a beam of light which is 
reflected by obstacles. The reflected 
light is picked up by a built-in receiv- 
ing system. A vibrator in the handle 
of this device then translates the re- 
flections into warnings for the user. 


* 


Window panes made of plastic have 
been designed for use in factories to 


help reduce damage in the event of 
an explosion and, in some cases, to help 
prevent explosions. 

When fire causes built-up pressure 
inside a building, the plastic panes will 
blow out of their frames, thus releas- 
ing the pressure which, if built up, 
would cause an explosion. However, if 
an explosion should occur, the shatter- 
proof panes would eliminate the dan- 
ger of flying, sharp-pointed glass frag- 
ments. 


* 


A special telephone designed to make 
for better hearing in noisy places has 
been designed by a Pennsylvania firm. 
The new unit looks much the same as 
an ordinary telephone, but it enables 
the voice volume, both incoming and 
outgoing, to be adjusted according to 
the noisiness of the area in which the 
phone is located. Another feature 
which will help make the phone con- 
versation more understandable is that 
background noise can be varied from 
normal to no sound at all. The new 
device will be very helpful to hard-of- 
hearing people. 





Our Readers Say— 








(Of the letters we have received thus 
far, 276 of our readers favor 18-year-old 
voting, while 102 oppose it.) 


* 


Yes, I believe that 18-year-olds are 
capable of voting. It is true that years 
ago, when many Americans didn’t attend 
high school, there were probably large 
numbers of persons under 21 years of age 
who had little political knowledge. To- 
day, most young people go to high school. 
We are taught government and current 
affairs. We learn how to weigh the quali- 
fications of candidates for public office. 

PaTrRIciA CAMP, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


* 


Most young people between the ages of 
18 and 21 are too immature to make wise 
decisions at the polls. Their inexperi- 
enced minds can be swayed too easily by 
the glib tongue of politicians whose only 
aim ray be to advance their own political 
fortunes. GrorGe RICHARD ALLEN, 

Washington, Pennsylvania 


* 


I am a German exchange student. Dur- 
ing my year in this country, I want to 
learn all I can about the U. S. political 
system. One of the issues we have dis- 
cussed in our class has to do with lower- 
ing the voting age to 18. . 

I favor this proposal. I believe that, 


if young people are given the right to 


vote, they will take a much greater in- 

terest in school courses dealing with eco- 

nomics, current affairs, and government. 
JAN D. BISCHOFF, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


* 


Our history class is finding out how our 
community feels about lowering the vot- 
ing age to 18. We are taking a poll of all 
citizens in the area, including our senator 
and other officials. All members of our 
class believe that 18-year-olds should be 
given the right to vote. 

LEONE GREEN, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 


* 


To say that a person should spend the 
ages between 18 and 21 in preparing for 
his duties as a voting citizen is like say- 
ing “don’t go near the water until you 
can swim.” Experience is the best teacher. 
It is also the best way to learn how to 
vote wisely. Lisa WILLIAMS, 

Jackson, Mississippi 
* 

T feel that each state ought to decide 
for itself whether or not the voting age 
should be lowered to 18. As for myself, 
I am opposed to the idea. Too many 
young people think they “know it all.” 
They don’t have the discerning minds 
needed to make a wise choice at the polls. 

JERRY SMITH, 
Sioux City, Iowa 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. There were some desultory (dés’- 
il-té-ri) actions taken. (a) quick (b) 
half-hearted (c) positive (d) legal. 

2. He was certainly as culpable 
(kul’puh-bl) as the others. (a) inno- 
cent (b) intelligent (c) stupid (d) de- 
serving of blame. 

3. Certainly it was a misnomer 
(mis-no’mer). (a) error in naming 
(b) mixed-up speech (c) problem (d) 
good sample. 

4. The apparatus wouldn’t work un- 
less it was mobile (mo’bil). (a) mov- 
able (b) anchored down (c) put to- 
gether well (d) motionless. 

5. The university is proud of its 
natatorium (na’tuh-to’ri-im). (a) 
meeting hall (b) music room (c) in- 
door swimming pool (d) school of 
medicine. 

6. He said the plane was obsolescent 
(6b-s6-lés’ént). (a) up to date (b) 
faster than sound (c) going out of 
use (d) faster than light. 

7. The mayor was away for a fort- 
night. (a) one-week period (b) four- 
night period (c) one-month period (d) 
fourteen-day period. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell the name of Africa’s 
largest island. 

1. In Kenya, a British colony, diffi- 
culties have developed with the 

, a secret native society. 

2. administers more African ter- 

ritory than any other colonial nation. 


3. The Union of South Africa is the 
world’s leading __ producer. 








4. Africa and Europe are separated by 
the narrow Strait of ______. 


i is Portugal’s largest terri- 
torial possession. 


6. South Africa is famous for its out- 





put of (jewels). 
7. The Canal separates Africa 
from Asia. 


8. Africa, especially central and south- 
ern Africa, is rich in (used as 
fuel). 


9. The atomic energy material we get 
from the Belgian Congo. 


10. ___=__-s supervises more people in 
Africa than any other colonial power. 
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Last Week's 


HorIZONTAL: Commonwealth. VERTI- 
CAL: 1. Bricker; 2. governor; 3. unem- 
ployed; 4. McLeod; 5. Congress; 6. San 
Juan; 7. Knowland; 8. Stevenson; 9. 
sugar; 10. Columbus; 11. Stevens; 12. 
China. 
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PARATROOPERS of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division dropping from planes 
during recent maneuvers in North Caro- 
lina. The parachute exercise was the 
biggest in peacetime ever held in the 
U. S. Two paratroopers were killed 
among the 9,000 who jumped. 


Around the World 


The Senate is checking into the right 
of one of its members—New Mexico’s 
Democratic Senator Dennis Chavez— 
to hold his seat. Charges have been 
made that “voting irregularities” took 
place in the 1952 election in which 
Chavez won out over his GOP oppo- 
nent, Patrick Hurley. Though Chavez 
himself has not been charged with 
vote tampering, many GOP lawmakers 
say evidence shows that some of his 
supporters were guilty of such prac- 
tices in the 1952 contest. 

Most Democrats deny these charges. 
A Senate group with a Republican 
majority recently voted along party 
lines to oust Chavez from his post. 
Now, the entire Senate membership 
must vote on this matter. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has turned 
down a request by Alabama and Rhode 
Island to challenge state ownership of 
nearby undersea oil. Congress passed 
a law last year granting individual 
states the right to develop their off- 
shore oil deposits. 

Alabama and Rhode Island contend 
that the oil law is illegal—that any 
wealth found in underwater lands near 
our shores belongs to all states, not 
to just a few. The Supreme Court 
said that Congress, under our Consti- 
tution, has the right to pass a measure 
for handing this oil wealth over to the 
states near which it is found. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
plans to visit the United States next 
May. After a talk with President 
Eisenhower and a short stay in our 
nation’s capital, he hopes to tour the 
country. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says that forests are being cut down 
much faster than new trees can be 
planted. The Department hopes to 
step up its program for reforesting 
cut-over areas. 

New job opportunities are declining 
sharply in many parts of the country, 


according to surveys made by the New 
York Times and some private employ- 
ment agencies. Help wanted ads by 
employers have dropped by about a 
third within the past year, these 
groups report. They add, however, 
that the demand for certain profes- 
sional people and trained workers, 
such as engineers and stenographers, 
is still high. 

Belgium is the third nation to ap- 
prove the European Defense Commu- 
nity plan—a proposal to unite military 
forces of France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Other countries that 
have ratified EDC are West Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

Our coal supply is so large that it 
will last us another 200 years, if we 
continue to use it at the present rate 
of consumption. That is the opinion of 
federal geologists who recently com- 
pleted a coal survey. All told, these 
scientists estimate that we have 950 
billion tons of coal available for use 
within our borders—about a third of 
the known world supply. 

The U. S. House of Representatives 
has passed a number of money bills in 
past weeks. One measure provides 875 
million dollars a year, for a two-year 
period starting July 1, 1955, in federal 
funds to help build and repair roads. 
Another bill sets aside 182 million dol- 
lars in federal aid to states for health 
purposes. The Senate must still act on 
these measures, and is expected to do 
so in the near future. 


SHAPE School 


Children from 12 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries study 
side-by-side in one of the world’s most 
unusual schools located near Paris, 
France. These pupils are the children 
of officials and servicemen who have 
jobs at NATO’s command center in 
Paris, the Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE). 

All 410 pupils in the SHAPE school 
learn to speak French. Most of their 
lessons are taught in that language. 
They study the history and customs of 
the home countries of their classmates. 
However, for six hours each week, 
SHAPE students split up into national 
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groups for lessons in reading and writ- 
ing in their own tongue. During that 
time, they also study the history of the 
land of their birth. 

School officials say that the students 
from different lands get along well 
with one another. The success of the 
school is proof, they say, that persons 
of different national backgrounds can 
work together in friendship if given a 
chance to do so. 


Fruits of Caracas 


Later this year, Latin American 
delegates will pack their bags for a 
trip to Washington, D. C. They will 
sit downwith U. S. representatives to 
discuss ways to increase trade between 
us and our southern neighbors, and to 
thrash out other economic problems. 

The decision to hold an economic 
parley was reached during the 10th In- 
ter-American Conference held earlier 
this month in Caracas, Venezuela. All 
20 independent Latin American lands 
and the United States took part in the 
Caracas meeting. 

In addition to the agreement to hold 
an economic conference, the Western 
Hemisphere nations adopted a resolu- 
tion to put “No Trespassing” signs to 
communism on this side of the globe. 
The resolution (1) declares that Red 
domination over ahy one country in the 
Western Hemisphere would be a threat 
to the peace of all; and (2) calls on the 
combined efforts of all Latin American 
countries and the U. S. to combat this 
Red menace. 

Guatemala, which reportedly has 
many Reds in prominent government 
posts, was the only Latin American 
land to vote “no” on the resolution. 
Argentina and Mexico did not vote 
on the anti-Red proposal at all. 


Trouble in Formosa 


Formosa, an island about 100 miles 
off the coast of Red China, is the 
stronghold of Chiang Kai-shek’s anti- 
communist or Nationalist forces. The 
island, which is a little larger than our 
state of Maryland, has some 500,000 
troops in its defense forces. With 
these men, the Nationalists hope some 
day to spearhead a drive to wrest the 
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Iranian officials and technical experts 


from Great Britain and other countries recently inspected the refinery to plan 


for its reopening. 


It was shut down in 1951 after a dispute between Iran and 


Britain over sharing profits from oil sales. 
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BAND BATON TWIRLER. Using a 
lighted baton to chart the twirls, Major- 
ette Mary Sears of Topeka, Kansas, 
High School shows off her skill for 
the camera. 


Chinese mainland from the Reds. 
American military experts are helping 
to train these troops. 

We recognize Chiang’s government 
as the official Chinese regime. Our 
total assistance to the island strong- 
hold, for military and economic pur- 
poses, amounts to about 300 million 
dollars a year. 

For these and other reasons, we 
keep a closg watch over events on the 
Pacific island. Recently, there have 
been signs of trouble in the Nationalist 
stronghold. 

Dr. K. C. Wu, former governor of 
Formosa who fled to the United States, 
has made strong charges against the 
Chiang regime. Dr. Wu accused the 
Nationalists of suppressing individual 
freedoms on the island. He declared 
that he was forced to flee Formosa 
for his life after suggesting democratic 
reforms in the land’s government. 

The Nationalists deny that their 
government is a dictatorship. They 
point out that Wu’s reform proposals 
were freely published in Formosa’s 
newspapers so that the island’s people 
could discuss their merits and short- 
comings. Moreover, it is argued, no 
threats were made on Wu’s life. 

Events in the future may tell us 
which side is telling the truth in this 
dispute. Meanwhile, a number of con- 
gressmen want an investigation of 
conditions in Formosa before voting 
additional aid funds for the Nation- 
alists. 


Congress at Work 


While there is often news about the 
big bills (suggested laws) in Congress, 
our lawmakers are also busy with 
many bills we don’t hear about. Some 
are bills which affect only a few people. 
Others deal with problems which come 
up in the daily work of running the 
government. 

One bill, for example, lists rules 
which the government should follow in 
buying clothing. Not many people 
would care to read about these points. 
But if the rules are good, they might 
save the government millions of dollars 
in money which is collected from tax- 
payers. 

Most TV fans know nothing about 
a bill which might lead to more tele- 
casts. If Congress passes the bill, it 
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will be easier for television companies 
—in certain cases—to get government 
permission for building new stations. 

Another bill deals with the amount 
of money which the government can 
borrow from banks when its own funds 
are running low. The bill does not 
change the limit on the national debt 
—the total which the government may 
borrow. But the suggested law would 
let the government borrow more dur- 
ing brief emergencies. 

Farmers have a stake in a new law 
which says the government can buy 
potatoes that can’t be sold otherwise. 


Battle Over Taxes 


Capitol Hill is in the midst of one 
of its biggest tax battles in some time, 
The Eisenhower administration, sup- 
ported by a number of Republicans 
and by some Democrats in Congress, 
has suggested tax cuts on earnings 
from business investments, such as 
stocks and bonds. In addition, it wants 
to grant certain other tax advantages 
to industries. 

Some Republicans think the adminis- 
tration program doesn’t go far enough 
in granting tax relief to business 
groups. Meanwhile, a large number 
of Democrats, as well as some GOP 
lawmakers, think it is more important 
to give tax relief to individuals with 
low incomes than to business concerns 
and investors. 

The administration argues that only 
a few tax reductions can be made this 
year because of high government ex- 
penditures. It defends its policies 
saying: “Some tax relief must be 
given to businessmen and investors to 
encourage them to expand industrial 
plants. This will open new jobs for 
workers and help avert a serious busi- 
ness slump.” 

Democratic opponents argue that tax 
relief should be granted to individuals 
before it is offered to business groups. 
They contend: “The GOP is taking 
the wrong approach to the problem. 
Lower taxes for individuals will put 
more money into the hands of con- 
sumers to buy goods. Factories will 
then be encouraged to step up their 
production, and more jobs will open 
up for workers.” 

In the first voting test on this issue, 
the House of Representatives sup- 
ported the Eisenhower point of view. 
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By a close vote, the House defeated the 
Democratic proposal to lower income 
tax payments for individuals. The 
members of that body then voted in 
favor of the Eisenhower tax measure. 
The count was 201 Republicans and 131 
Democrats for; 74 Democrats and 5 
Republicans against. After the House 
vote, the bill went to the Senate for 
action. 


One More Opinion 


We hear many news analysts say 
that Italy is speeding down the road 
to communism and ruin. Others tell 
us that the troubled European country 
will never fall to the Reds. Columnist 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, writing in 
the New York Times, gives us yet 
another view on Italy’s problems. She 
writes as follows: 

Italy is now the theater of a mo- 
mentous internal political struggle. 
The contest between democracy and 
communism, which rocks the entire 
world, is more acute in Italy than in 
any other western nation. 

This conflict has led to a kind of 
political paralysis of that country. 
On the one hand, Italy’s communists 
fight any government that isn’t of 
their choosing. The Reds, who are 
disciplined and skillful fighters, do all 
they can to discredit and disunite the 
demcecratic groups. Meanwhile, the 
land’s foes of communism cannot 
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Son: “What is executive ability?” 

Father: “Executive ability, my boy, 
is the art of getting credit for all the 
hard work somebody else does.” 


* 


It’s easy to meet expenses these days. 
You run into them everywhere you go. 

















STROME IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Forceful speaker, wasn’t he?” 


Customer: “Have you a book called 
‘Man, the Master of Women’?” 
Sa esgirl: “Fiction department, on the 
other side, sir.” 
* 


Friend: “They say your daughter has 
made up her mind to marry a struggling 
young doctor.” 

Father: “Well, if she’s made up her 
mind he might as well stop struggling.” 


* 


“And why do you say I’m a poor judge 
of human nature?” 

“Because you have such a good opinion 
of yourself.” “ 


Prof. (in middle of a joke): “Have I 
told the class this one before?” 

Class (in unison): “Yes.” 

Prof. (continuing): ‘‘Good—maybe 
you’l understand it this time.” 


* 


“Does your car always make so much 
noise?” 4 5 
“No, only when it’s running.” 


UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL 


“Ma and Pa Kettle at Home” 


agree with one another on how to fight 
the Red menace. 

The truth is that Italy isn’t safely 
in the democratic camp. Neither is 
she lost to the clutches of communism. 
However, the threat to her does not 
come from the number of communists 
in her midst, for the Reds are not 
nearly as strong in Italy as their ac- 
tivities might indicate. The land’s 
real danger lies in the disunity and 
weakness of its democratic leadership. 


Down on the Farm 


Majorie Main and Percy Kilbride 
are back in a new Universal-Inter- 
national film entitled “Ma and Pa 
Kettle at Home.” 

The story gets under way as the 
Kettles’ oldest son (Brett Halsey) and 
his schoolmate (Alice Kelley) compete 
with one another in an essay contest 
dealing with life on a typical American 
farm. They are selected as finalists in 
the competition. The comedy moves 
into high gear when the magazine 
publisher, who sponsors the contest, 
and his photographer visit the Kettle 
farm in an effort to decide whether 
Brett Halsey or Alice Kelley is to be 
the top winner of the competition. 


“Water, Water .. .” 


“We know a bridge, a baffled bridge, 
Built where the river oughter. 
Its arches span nice dry land, 
And end right at the water.” 


This jingle was written by a news- 
man while commenting on a Burt 
County, Nebraska, toll bridge. The 
bridge crosses an area over which the 
Missouri River used to flow. However, 
a big flood forced the “Mighty Mo” 
into a new channel some distance away 
from the structure. Thus, the new 
bridge could not be used for traffic. 

For some time, Nebraskans have 
asked Uncle Sam to help them bring 
the river back to its old channel. A 
short time ago, a House committee 
voted two million dollars—an amount 
equal to Nebraska’s investment in the 
bridge—to move the Missouri back 
under the structure. This proposal 
is now up for congressional action. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) Australia; (2) progress 
and problems of American Indians. 
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HE high jump, as an _ athletic 

event, dates back almost 100 years. 
Records show that an Englishman 
named Gooch cleared a bar 5 feet 6 
inches high in 1864. Since that time, 
the record height for jumpers has 
moved steadily upward. 

In fact, the high school record is now 
more than a foot abave Gooch’s per- 
formance. It is 6 feet 7'% inches, 
and was set by Gil LaCava of Beverly 
Hills (California) High School in 
1938. 

Buddy Davis, a lanky athlete from 
Beaumont, Texas, holds the present 
world record. Last June he cleared 
a bar set at 6 feet 11% inches. Many 
track followers felt that Davis would 
be the first jumper to make a 7-foot 
leap. However, the Texan became a 
professional athlete, playing basketball 
with the Philadelphia Warriors, and is 
not expected to take part in high- 
jumping competition in the fyture. 

During the past winter the 7-foot 
high jump became a matter of con- 
troversy when Dick Browning of the 
University of Illinois cleared a bar 
7 feet 2 inches above the ground. What 
caused the dispute was that Browning 
is not a member of the track team at 
all, but belongs on Illinois’ tumbling 
squad. His tremendous leap was 
achieved through methods altogether 
different from those of trackmen. 

Tumbling is a form of gymnastics. 
To perform his 7-foot leap, Browning 
gets a running start, throws himself 
into a backward handspring, and then 
“bounces” into the air like a rubber 
ball. While in the air, he does a double 
backward somersault, clearing the bar 
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DICKIE BROWNING of Illinois Uni- 
versity has a novel high-jumping style 


at the height of his “bounce.” He 
does not use a springboard or gym 
equipment to throw himself into the 
air, but carries out his feat strictly 
under his own power. 

Everyone admits that Browning is 
a great tumbler—he is a national 
champion at the sport—but many say 
that he cannot be considered a high 
jumper. These critics contend that 
Dick does not leave the ground on one 
foot—as high jumpers are required to 
do by the rules—but say that he takes 
off on both feet. Others think that 
Dick’s take-off does not violate the 
high-jumping rules and say that he 
should be allowed to take part in track 
meets. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


AFRICA IS THE SECOND LARGEST continent in the world. Only Asia surpasses it in size. 


Africa Wakens 


(Continued from page 1) 


destined to become another Southeast 
Asia, where natives will resort to arms 
to throw off foreign control? Will the 
communists take advantage of Africa’s 
troubles and make this continent their 
next major target? How can we be 
assured that Africa will stay in the 
free world? 

Westerners agree that we must not 
permit Africa to become a scene of 
widespread strife. Only the commu- 
nists would profit from such a situ- 
ation, and we must not give them the 
chance to do so. If Africa should fall 
into communist hands, it would be 
their greatest prize in the cold war. 
This continent is a storehouse bulging 
with riches. 

For example, Africa produces about 
85 per cent of the world’s cobalt, 98 


per cent of its diamonds, 30 per cent 
of its manganese, and probably half of 
its uranium—the raw material of 
atomic energy. Lead, zinc, asbestos, 
gold, copper, tin, and many other min- 
erals are found in abundance. 

In central Africa there is enough 
high-grade iron ore to take care of the 
needs of the entire continent for gen- 
erations to come. Bauxite—the ore 
from which aluminum is derived—is 
plentiful. Bauxite deposits in the Gold 
Coast are so great that one factory 
alone now under construction on the 
Volta River is expected to produce 
120,000 tons of aluminum a year. 

Only oil is in short supply and 
this situation may change soon. The 
“black gold” was found in Nigeria last 
year. Drilling crews are now hard at 
work to find out the extent of the oil 
supplies. 

Africa’s water-power possibilities 
are stupendous. Indeed, on the Congo 
River alone, engineers say it is pos- 


sible to develop more water power than 
can be developed on the entire North 
American continent! 

Africa’s farm possibilities are good, 
too, even though numerous areas need 
to be cleared while others are badly 
eroded. Yet favorable heat and mois- 
ture conditions in many parts of the 
continent make possible the growth of 
an exceptionally wide variety of crops. 
Large quantities of cotton, cacao, 
coffee, tobacco, and sisal—a fiber used 
in making rope—are grown. There 
are extensive forests of teak, mahog- 
any, and other woods. 

Until recent years, most of Africa’s 
riches had hardly been touched. Since 
World War II, though, dozens of new 
projects have been started. The air- 
plane is helping to solve the trouble- 
some transportation problem, and air- 
fields are being carved out of the jun- 
gles. As the continent’s mineral 
wealth is being tapped, modern indus- 
tries are beginning to appear. 


Africa’s resources are so great that 
there would seem to be no doubt about 
her bright future. That estimate does 
not, however, take into account the 
continent’s native peoples. Whether 
Africa fulfills the promise she now 
shows will depend largely on how well 
the great colonial powers handle their 
responsibilities to their millions of 
African subjects. 

The major colonial powers of Africa 
are Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
and Belgium. France’s African hold- 
ings are larger in area than those of 
any other nation, but Britain’s posses- 
sions have the largest native popula- 
tion. Portugal’s main holdings are the 
large but sparsely settled regions of 
Angola and Mozambique. In the very 
heart of the continent lies the Belgian 
Congo—80 times as big as the mother 
country and one third the size of the 
United States. 

In their dealings with the native 
peoples, the colonial powers take some- 
what different approaches. One of the 
most interesting experiments is taking 
place in the British colony of the Gold 
Coast. 


Home Rule Experiment 


A few years ago the British, in re- 
sponse to demands of certain natives 
for home rule, granted the Gold Coast 
a new constitution. It permits the 
people to elect their own leaders. To- 
day this colony has a native Prime 
Minister—44-year-old Kwame Nkru- 
mah, who received much of his educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Most of the Prime Minister’s cabi- 
net is composed of natives of the Gold 
Coast. The British have retained con- 
trol of the key departments of finance, 
justice, and defense, and the British 
governor also has the right to veto 
legislation. However, the British over- 
seers have interfered but little with 
the native leaders, and have encour- 
aged them to make their own decisions. 

The British intend to give the Gold 
Coast full self-rule as soon as the na- 
tives are ready for it. It is too early 
yet to tell how the experiment will 
work out. Nkrumah seemed to get off 
to a fairly good start. In recent 
months, though, there have been 
charges of corruption against some top 
native officials, and a few natives with 
communist leanings have tried to 
create trouble. 

About 200 miles east of the Gold 
Coast lies another British colony which 
is moving toward self-rule. Nigeria, 
about twice the size of California, has 
some 24 million people. Most of them 
are farmers. 

Nigeria is not quite so far advanced 
as the Gold Coast. Nevertheless, the 
people have elected their first national 
parliament. Most of the ministers in 
the cabinet are natives. If deep-set 
disagreements among native groups 
can be resolved, Nigeria may have self- 
rule within a few years. 

The outcome of the self-rule proj- 
ects taking place in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria will have a profound effect 
throughout the rest of colonial Africa. 
If the natives of these two lands do a 
good job of running their govern- 
ments, other Africans will be encour- 
aged to demand self-government. If 
the native governments of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria fail, those who op- 
pose self-rule for the Africans will say, 
“I told you so.” They will then 
strongly resist the extension of self- 
government into their own colonies. 

Britain believes that it will profit in 
the long run if it helps the people of 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria take over 
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the management of their own affairs. 
The British feel that the native gov- 
ernments, though independent, will 
want to retain ties with Britain, prob- 
ably as members of the Commonwealth 
along with Canada, India, Australia, 
and other lands. The British would 
thereby continue to have certain trade 
advantages in these areas. 

Changes are also taking place in 
other British-controlled regions in Af- 
rica. For example, Nyasaland and 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia were 
united a few months ago in the Cen- 
tral African Federation. The new 
setup is expected to bring about a more 
rapid development of an area rich in 
natural resources. European settlers 
run the government in the new feder- 
ation, but they say that they are going 
to give the natives more of a share in 
the government than the Africans 
have ever had before. 

Even in troubled Kenya there is a 
growing awareness of the need for 
giving the natives a bigger voice in 
government matters. It was recently 
announced that Kenya would have its 
first native minister. 

The situation in Kenya and the rest 
of British East Africa differs in one 
significant way from conditions in Ni- 
geria and the Gold Coast. In the latter 
countries, the land is owned by the na- 
tives, and there are very few Euro- 
peans in these colonies. On the other 
hand, in Kenya and the Central Afri- 
can Federation, white settlers are 
quite numerous and possess some of 
the best land. 


Opposing Views 


Consequently, the land problem is a 
major point of friction. The natives, 
many of whom live in fairly crowded 
conditions, want more land. Some of 
the more advanced Africans want a 
bigger share in running the govern- 
ment. “After all,” they point out, “we 
are the true natives of this region, and 
it is not right that the European set- 
tlers run everything their own way.” 

To these views, the European set- 
tlers say: “Before we came, this land 
was wilderness. We cleared it, settled 
it, and have worked hard to make 
homes here. The natives have been 
‘granted certain concessions and they 
will be given a bigger voice in the gov- 
ernment when they prove themselves 
responsible. It is ridiculous, though, 
for any one to assert that they are 
ready for self-rule now. It will take 
much more education and training to 
make them ready to rule themselves.” 

Many of the European settlers in 
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is ready to welcome a plane-load of United Nations specialists. 


hospitals, and schools. 


British possessions think that the 
English have already given the natives 
too many concessions, and are quite 
critical of the London government. 
However, the British leaders are going 
ahead, trying to find a middle way that 
will allow the natives to progress in an 
orderly fashion while the rights of the 
settlers are, at the same time, properly 
safeguarded. 

Other colonial powers run their 
African holdings differently. Belgium, 
for example, grants very few political 
rights. No one in the Belgian Congo 
—not even Europeans—may vote. On 
the other hand, the Belgians give the 
natives a chance to get some schgoling, 
and to enjoy a level of -living that— 
by African standards—is high. Congo 
natives working in the mines and in- 
dustries controlled by the Belgian gov- 
ernment probably get higher pay than 
any other laborers in Africa. 


Belgian Attitude 


The Belgians feel that, if the na- 
tives are well cared for, the Africans 
will neither want nor need to govern 
themselves. So far this approach 
seems to have worked well. The Congo 
is booming today with its big sales of 
cobalt, uranium, diamonds and other 
products, and native workers are living 
better than they ever did before. Un- 
der such circumstances, there has been 
little said about home-rule. Whether 
this situation will continue as the na- 
tives get more schooling and as na- 
tionalism spreads throughout Africa 
remains to be seen. 

France and Portugal employ still 
other approaches. The French are do- 
ing little to train natives toward self- 
rule, but under the French system the 
natives are all considered citizens of 
France and are represented in the 
French legislature. Portugal, which 
has not done much to develop its Afri- 
can holdings, permits a few qualified 
natives to take over the privileges and 
the obligations of Europeans. 

No one knows whether the steps that 
the colonial powers are taking will 
bring harmony to Africa. If they do 
not, though, the free world may be in 
for serious trouble on this continent. 

Though the communists have not yet 
turned their full attention to Africa, 
they are likely to do so in the future— 
especially if they can exploit disorders 
and the self-government issue as they 
are doing in Indochina and Malaya. 
Consequently, it is up to the colonial 
powers to rule Africa in such a fair 
way that the communists will not be 
able to capitalize on native discontent. 


In native costurne, the king of an African tribe 
The UN group is 
one of many now helping Africa. The specialists give advice on building factories, 


They also teach modern farm methods. 
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THIS TEXTILE MILL is one of the Belgian Congo’s growing number of factories 


AFRICAN CONTINENT 





It Presents Many Unusual Pictures 


AST Africa is a continent of 

extreme contrasts. In central 
Africa, you may find tribesmen who 
live by hunting jungle animals or 
fish, and who stage ancient ritual 
dances to the rhythm of drums. In 
the Liberian Republic, you may see 
young Liberians in American-style 
dress going to school or to work—and 
planning a way of life not too unlike 
our own. 

In the northern deserts, you may see 
Arabs in white hooded robes leading 
or riding camels. In almost any capi- 
tal city in Africa, you may have to 
step quickly aside to let pass a long, 
modern automobile carrying a govern- 
ment official, in evening dress, to an 
official dinner or reception. 

Africa has dry, sandy deserts, and 
thick, wet jungles; flat farm land, and 
some mountains. Afriea has hippo- 
potamuses, lions, elephants, and thou- 
sands of other kinds of wild animals. 
The continent also has cattle, sheep, 
and hogs on ranches and farms that 
remind one a bit of our west. 

Africa’s area. It’s 11% million 
square miles. The United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Australia all 
would fit into Africa. In addition to 
the huge continental land, Africa also 
takes in several islands. Madagascar, 
the largest, is a little smaller than 
Texas. 

Africa has long coastlines on the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean. Although surrounded by water, 
Africa comes very close to being a part 
of two other continents. The Strait 
of Gibraltar, only eight miles wide at 
its narrowest part, separates Africa 
from Europe. The Suez Canal, only 
197 feet wide, separates Africa from 
Asia. 

The lands. There are more than 40 
colonies, territories, and countries in 
Africa. Of these, only five are inde- 
pendent nations. They are Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, and the 
Union of South Africa. (Although a 
member of the British family of na- 
tions, South Africa is completely in- 
dependent—just as is Canada.) 

Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Spain are colonial rulers in Africa. 
Italy, as administrator for the 
United Nations, governs Italian Soma- 


liland. In some cases, the colonial 
rulers are allowing the native popula- 
tions numerous rights in government. 
A few of the territories are on the road 
to independence. Italian Somaliland, 
for example, is to become independent 
by 1960 under present UN plans. 

The regions. Deserts take up about 
a fourth of Africa. The great Sahara, 
which runs across northern Africa, is 
about as large as the United States 
and is the world’s biggest desert. An- 
other big desert is the Kalahari, in 
Bechuanaland. 

Hot, wet jungles extend from 
Africa’s west coast along the Equator 
deep into central Africa. Grasslands, 
for raising cattle, and land for general 
farming cover much of southern Af- 
rica. 

Mountains lie in the far north close 
to the Mediterranean Sea and reach 
up to nearly 14,000 feet above sea 
level. A higher chain lies in east cen- 
tral Africa. Mount Kilimanjaro, in 
Tanganyika, rises more than 19,000 
feet. 

Resources. Something of value may 
be found in practically every part of 
Africa. South Africa is famous as 
a diamond producer, for example. 
Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo have huge copper deposits. In 
fact, almost every metal needed by man 
is found in Africa (see page 1). 
Forest, farm land, and water power 
are other valuable resources. 

The people. Almost all Africans 
are dark-skinned natives, but there 
are many differences among them. 
Some work as miners or as laborers, 
and live in cities and towns. Many in 
the interior belong to tribes, live in 
straw huts, and hunt wild animals and 
fish for food. 

There are educated doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, and teachers among the 
native people, but they are compara- 
tively few in number. Most Africans 
never go to school, and probably not 
more than 2 out of 10 can read or 
write. A great many suffer from 
tropical illnesses and die before they 
are 30 years old. 

There is only about 1 white person 
in Africa for every 40 Africans. The 
whites usually are government work- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, and owners of 
mines and ranches. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


Dressmakers 


INGERS that are nimble can help 

open the door to a profitable career 
as a dressmaker or tailor. 

Your duties, if you choose one of 
these fields, will depend upon the par- 
ticular type of work you undertake. 
Some dressmakers take in only a little 
sewing to help with the family budget, 
while others spend full time in design- 
ing and finishing the most expensive of 
garments. Tailors may do a little 
repair work in connection with a dry 
cleaning business, or they may fully 
outfit the best-dressed men. 

Whether you become a top modiste 
or remain a part-time dressmaker or 
tailor depends upon many factors— 
your aggressiveness, how much time 
you want to give to the work, and the 


breaks you get along the way. Of 
course, it also depends upon your 
ability. Only the most skilled and 


creative individuals reach the top in 
this field. 

Your qualifications should include a 
genuine desire to sew. In addition, 
you must have good eyesight, patience, 
and a sense of style. Creative imagina- 
tion is not essential unless you want to 
design and make original creations. 
Business sense is required if you want 
to set up your own shop. 

If you are only mildly interested in 
sewing, you should choose another 
career. Any rewards you might get 
would not compensate for difficulties 
you would meet. 

Your training can begin in high 


and Tailors. 


school. Courses in home economics, 
such as sewing, offer a good start. 
Apprenticeships in tailoring or dress- 
making shops, and special courses in 
vocational schools are available in 
many cities. College work in home 
economics is also valuable. Such study 
can give you a broad knowledge of 
fields related to dressmaking or tailor- 
ing and open new possibilities for 
employment. 

The skills that a dressmaker or 
tailor must know include the tech- 
niques of sewing, the use of patterns, 
and the fitting of garments. To these 
should be added a knowledge of fabrics 
and color schemes. 

Your earnings are likely to vary 
widely, depending upon the type of 
work you do and your talents. An 
independent dressmaker’s income may 
be quite high if she devotes full time 
to her work and has skill in getting 
and keeping customers. A seamstress 
in a department store or specialty shop 
may be paid by the job or she may be 
on a straight salary. She may earn 
as little as $35 a week, or as much as 
$80 to $100. Apprentice tailors may 
start out at $35 a week, while experi- 
enced tailors often make $100 or more. 

Advantages include the fact that 
almost anyone who can and will do 
good work can quickly establish a 
neighborhood business. The cost of 
opening a small shop, either in your 
home or in rented quarters, is low. 
The earnings, even from a small busi- 
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A STUDENT works at sewing 


ness of your own, may be quite good. 

Disadvantages are (1) the work 
can be nervously exhausting, for cus- 
tomers are often hard to please; and 
(2) various jobs can become monoto- 
nous, particularly if you are required 
to spend a great deal of time in making 
repairs and alterations. 

Further information can be secured 
from personnel officers in local depart- 
ment stores, managers of specialty 
shops in your neighborhood, and from 
dressmakers and tailors themselves. 





Pronunciations 
Bechuanaland—béch-00-ii’na-land 
Caracas—ki-rii’kas 
Haile Selassie—hi’lé sé-liis’é 
Kalahari—ka’la-ha’ré 
Kilimanjaro—kil’i-man-ja’r6 
Kwame Nkrumah—kwa’mé kr6o’ma 
Mau Mau—m6 mo 
Mozambique—m0’ziim-bék’ 
Nyasaland—ni-as’a-land 











Historical Backgrounds --Lawmakers’ Rules 


HE present debate on committee 

rules (see page 1 story) is not at 
all something new in Congress. Dis- 
putes over regulations for running our 
lawmaking body arose quite early in 
our history, after government began 
under the Constitution. 

At the outset, Congress adopted 
rules that were used by the British 
Parliament. This was natural. Since 
our early lawmakers were largely of 
British origin, they were familiar with 
the British rules. Also, the rules 
were good ones for a new republic. 
They had been worked out over a 
period of centuries by able authorities 
on legislative procedure. 

After Thomas Jefferson became 
Vice President and presiding officer in 
the Senate, he put the rules together 
in a book called Jefferson’s Manual. 
The House of Representatives adopted 
the manyal in 1837, but the House 
since has*made many changes in its 
rules. Little now remains of the old 
manual as a guide for conduct in the 
House. 

The House started out with the idea 
that every member should have the 
right to speak whenever he wished. 
The early lawmakers felt that full and 
lengthy debate was the best way to 
get at the facts on an issue. The first 
House had well under 100 members, 
so it was fairly easy to allow time for 
each member to speak as long as he 
wished. 

The first big change in rules came 
about when Henry Clay was Speaker 
of the House during the early 1800’s. 
As presiding officer, he set out to do 
away with the practice of recognizing 


every member who rose to speak. Clay 
chose, instead, to allow only those who 
favored his party’s programs to speak 
in certain cases. He was supported by 
a majority of the House. 

From about 1888 to 1890, the House 
had a hard time getting laws passed. 
Members of the minority party refused 
to answer to the roll call, even though 
they were present. Lacking enough 
members (a quorum) to carry on a 
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CERTAIN of the debating, investigat- 
ing, and other rules adopted by early 
Congresses have been changed from 
time to time 


session, the House would have to 
adjourn after the roll call. 

Speaker Thomas Reed put an end to 
this practice in 1890. He directed the 
clerk to count as present all members 
in the House, even if they did not 
answer to the roll call. In this way 
Reed got a quorum, and the House was 
able to open discussion of legislation. 
Reed’s method was later made an offi- 
cial House rule. 

Speaker Joseph Cannon’s actions in 


the early 1900’s led to some additional 
changes in House rules. Cannon, in 
effect, decided what measures the 
House would discuss. He did so by 
recognizing those he wanted to speak, 
and by refusing to recognize others. 
Cannon held almost complete power 
over all committees. 

Democrats and Republicans worked 
together to reduce the Speaker’s 
power. He was removed from the 
House Rules Committee. His power 
to appoint standing committees was 
taken away, and these committees 
since have been chosen by House elec- 
tions. 

Today, although the speaker has lost 
some power, the operations of the 
House still revolve around him. He 
holds his job as a member of the 
majority party, and he works frankly 
to advance the aims of that party. 
He still has power to recognize mem- 
bers he wishes to speak—although, 
under a “gentleman’s agreement,” the 
speaker traditionally allows the opposi- 
tion party to have its share of time 
for debate. While he may no longer 
appoint standing committees, the 
Speaker still chooses members of spe- 
cial committees. 

The Senate has changed its rules 
much less than has the House. The 
Vice President, as presiding officer, is 
expected to recognize senators impar- 
tially. The idea still prevails that 
each senator should be allowed to de- 
bate issues at length, although some 
moderate curbs have been adopted in 
this connection. A number of the 
original rules in Jefferson’s Manual 
are still effective in the Senate. 





Study Guide 


Investigations 





1. What do critics say about congres- 
sional investigations not directly related 
to proposed laws? 


2. Tell what is said i in defense of such 
investigations, 


3. Briefly describe the case of “Mrs. 
Annie Lee Moss, as handled by Senator 
McCarthy’s committee, What are the 
pros and cons on this case? 


4. Give arguments for and against the 
present system of having several con- 
gressional committees engage in the hunt 
for subversives. 


5. How do Representative Jacob Javits 
and others propose to end this state of 
affairs? 

6. Describe two other important rules 
of procedure being recommended for con- 
gressional investigating groups. 


7. What has the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee, under Homer Fer- 
guson, done about rules of procedure for 
investigators? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor Representative Javits’ 
plan for the elimination of overlapping 
committee investigations? Why or why 
not? 


2. Do you or do you not think congres- 
sional investigating committees should be 
guided by rules similar to those followed 
by the courts? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Africa 


1. Why is Kenya a troubled land today? 


2. What changes in living conditions 
are taking place in Africa? 


3. List some of Africa’s resources. 


4. What are the major colonial powers 
in Africa? 

5. Describe recent developments in the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. 


6. How do conditions in Kenya and the 
rest of British East Africa differ from 
those in the Gold Coast and Nigeria? 


7. How does Belgium run its African 
holdings? 


8. Why is it essential for the peace of 
the world that the colonial powers in 
Africa rule in a fair way? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the natives of central Africa should at 
this time have a bigger hand in running 
their governments? Explain. 


2. Which of the four major colonial 
nations in Africa do you think is employ- 
ing the wisest approach in ruling native 
peoples? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the dispute over Democratic 
Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico? 


2. How has the Supreme Court ruled 
on the question of offshore oil deposits? 


3. Briefly describe the political conflict 
which has arisen in Formosa. 


4. Explain the tax controversy that is’ 
taking place in Congress. 


5. What was the purpose of the book 
called Jefferson’s Manual? 


6. Tell of the dispute between Edward 
Murrow and Senator McCarthy. 
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Answers to Your ee 


(b) half-hearted; 2. (d) deserving 
of Kone 3. (a) error in math Mee 4. (a) 
movable; 5. (c) indoor swimming pool; 
6. (c) going out of use; 7. (d) fourteen- 
day period. 





